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THE ABODE OF THE MUSES 


The tendency of the modern Art Museum is to become more and 
more what the name signifies—the abode of the Muses. 

As the modern spirit in cducation develops it extends its 
influence over a widening field and today the schools and col- 
leges are seeking co-operation with museums of all kinds, with 
libraries and with any other related institution which arises to 
meet a special need of a time or a locality. 

This same spiritual expansion is developing the museums to 
meet this new and growing need and they are becoming more 
and more alert and sensitive to their opportunities for service. 

To the modern art museum this means much. The public is 
expecting the art museum to become not only the home of the 
Muses, but the interpreter of beauty in all its forms. This 
widening vista of a new interpretation of what an art museum 
may mean in its community, has already brought about amaz- 
ing changes in the conception of the proper functions of the 
museums of art. They are becoming more than places where 
objects of beauty are preserved. They are also becoming places 
of beauty and inspiration in themselves, as the standard of 
installation has improved and the new ideal has made itself 
felt in the manner of showing each object so that it justifies not 
only itself as a thing of beauty and interest, but at the same time 
increases the charm of other objects shown near by, and of the 
room as a whole. For today we are realizing more than ever be- 
fore that the most beautiful life is that which, lovely in itself 
and in its personal relations, is so much a part of the community 
around it that it enhances its surroundings while it gains new 
beauty therefrom. 

The new museum expressing itself in the same spirit (in its 
relation between each object, case, wall and room, in a widening 
circle which includes finally the whole building and breaks 
through to the whole community), is indeed a home of the 
Muses, a place of peaceful enjoyment of the beauties of the past 
ages and of the present. Painting, sculpture, design and all the 
sister arts have long been so correlated and so used; and now a 
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in a full life. 


new era brings new interpretations of rhythm and harmony and 
balance in the sister art of music which is taking its place firmly 
among the arts appropriately housed in the abode of the 
Muses, to give to the people a further realization of the inevit- 
able relativity of all forms of beauty and the need of all beauty 


The wider its point of view the more general will be the 
appeal which any institution can make to its constituency and 


; in this spirit the forward-looking art museum welcomes this 


added function as a new means of awakening the spirit of modern 
men, women and children to a further realization of the part a 
love of beauty must play in a well balanced life. 


A TEAPOT BY JACOB HURD 


Through the generosity of Mr. J. H. Wade another very im- 


portant addition has been made to the Museum’s collection of 


: early American Silver. This is a teapot wrought about 1750 by 
: Jacob Hurd (1702-1758) of Boston, the father of Nathaniel 
: Hurd whose portrait by Copley hangs in Gallery I. 
: Tea, originally called chaw from the Chinese word ch’a, was 
: because of its high cost used in the early days of the Colonies 
only by the wealthy, and the small silver tea-caddies with their 
lock and key bear witness to the value which the house-wife of 
those days placed upon this commodity. For this reason tea- 
pots, prior to the Revolution, were not common and were usual- 
ly of small size. As we approach the beginning of the nineteenth 
; century, the price of tea became cheaper and the teapots were 


made larger and in somewhat greater quantities. Mr. Wade’s 


gift measures 534 inches in height and has a globular body 5 


inches in diameter, flattened at the top, where the circular cover 
surmounted by a sturdy finial and richly engraved with con- 


3 ventionalized designs of much delicacy, is hinged to the body 
with such nicety that after a century and three-quarters it still 


makes a thoroughly tight closure. Engraving of similar char- 
acter appears on the shoulder surrounding the cover. The 
handle, of a form known as Scotch, is of silver with two ivory 


insulators which act as non-conductors of heat and the graceful 
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type was usually of ebony and being made larger and heavier 
than those of silver, often gave an unbalanced appearance to 
the whole which is entirely lacking in this pot. 

On one side of the body are engraved the arms of the Whipple 
family: sable, on a chevron between three swans’ heads erased, 
argent, as many crescents of the first, with the crest of a head 
of the shield, and it is by no means outside the realm of proba- 
bility that these arms, doubtless those of the original owners of 
the teapot, were engraved by Nathaniel Hurd instead of by his 
father. 

This teapot, on account of its rarity and peculiarly well- 
balanced graceful form and excellence of workmanship may be 
considered, with the possible exception of the cup made by 


George Hanners, the most important piece in the collection. 
KE. 


THE HONOR LIST OF FELLOWS 


The Trustees have recently begun issuing to a selected list of 
Cleveland men and women a special invitation to become a 
Fellow, Fellow for Life, Fellow in Perpetuity or Benefactor of 
the Museum. The need of additional income is briefly stated. 
It is believed that every one so invited is financially able to so 
express his or her appreciation of the work the Museum is doing. 

At the time of going to press, the first invitations had been 
delivered only a few days, but the immediate and favorable 
response of four Fellows for Life and twenty-one Fellows is most 
gratifying evidence that there are many people in Cleveland 
who are aware of the important work the Museum is doing and 
will gladly respond to an appeal for needed support. 

The Trustees will appreciate a prompt response from those 


who have not yet replied to the invitation. 
F. A. W. 


DRAWING CLASSES FOR SPECIALLY TALENTED 
CHILDREN 


When The Cleveland Museum of Art was opened in June, 1916, 
the city’s public schools quickly availed themselves of visiting 
privileges. By September, 1917, arrangements had been made 
whereby definite visiting schedules for all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils should be maintained daily throughout school 
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terms. This plan was made possible by the mutual efforts of the 
Museum Staff and the Board of Education, the former pro- 
viding an exceptionally fine class-room and equipment in the 
Museum, while the latter furnished a teacher who supervised 
drawing lessons in the class-room and daily gallery tours of the 
visiting classes. This work has proved so advantageous that it 
has been extended to include sixth grade students, with close 
relationship to class-room projects in English, History and 
Geography. 

These daily sessions have offered frequent opportunities to 
serve the interests of especially talented children, for often as a 
class sketched about the long class-room tables, a drawing was 
discovered bearing unmistakable traces of unusual skill. 
Principals and teachers have been asked to report to the 
Museum students whose ability in drawing has marked them 
quite above the average. Some of these children would never 
reach High School and the excellent art courses there provided, 
and many would not elect an art course in High School, so that 
it has seemed very desirable to conserve the talent discovered 
and to develop it through persistent efforts in freehand drawing. 
To this end the two factors, interested children and beautiful 
art objects, were brought together in after-school classes. 

The plan finally reduced to a working possibility, found a 
group of fifteen or more eager boys from nearby schools 
assembled in the class-room each Wednesday from four to five 
p-m., while on Saturday mornings an equal number of boys and 
girls from more remote schools were gathered from nine to 
eleven. Parents’ consent was required for enrollment and the 
assurance of the class-room teacher that school standards were 
not lowered because of this added work. Since not more than 
sixty per cent of the pupils desiring membership could be en- 
rolled, the children decided that two absences for avoidable 
causes should warrant the withdrawal of that member and the 
entrance of another. Absences were watched with unbelievable 
keenness by pupils eager to bring in chum or class-mate. One of 
the best sketchers who had reminded the teacher frequently of 
two friends, was questioned by her as to their relative ability. 
With utmost candor he answered: “Herman does better than I 
do and John not quite so well.” Later the boy’s estimate of 
ability proved entirely correct. 
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The work of each class was quite informal except at the be- 
ginning of each period, when principles were discussed and 
quick sketches made for criticism. Certain sketches were re- 
quired during the early lessons of the course, leading to a com- 
prehension of accent, light and shade, texture, and the composi- 
tion of a page. The class-room supply of baskets, helmets, 
pottery and carved wood furnished ample challenge for the first 
lessons. Later pupils were permitted to choose subjects for their 
sketches from the galleries. Proof is in evidence that they did 
not always choose wisely, also that time for sufficient suggestion 
and criticism was wanting; but there was seldom lack of per- 
sistent efforts to master a difficult, self-appointed task. The final 
lesson of the series was a meeting of both classes and the exhi- 
bition of all portfolios to the students and their visitors. 

The results of such a piece of work will be viewed from vary- 
ing angles. The principals of the twenty-four schools repre- 
sented are united in an expression of the value of the work, not 
only for the bit of technical training, but for the cultural ad- 
vantage as well. Its worth to the pupils is to be measured to a 
degree at least by their prompt and regular attendance and 
their desire to return in September or carry on the study in 
some other classes. Many questions were asked about coming 
back. One pupil, a large and uncommunicative boy, seemed to 
regret the approaching end of the course. He asked one day: 
“How can we begin again next September?” When told that 
classes must be re-organized at that time and that he would not 
be forgotten or his good work disregarded, he said: “I hope 
there will be a place for me, for you know I’ll be thinking a lot 
about it.” 

The viewpoint of those who have shared the responsibility 
of organizing and instructing in this work focuses not upon a 
few sketches in a treasured portfolio, nor to a great extent upon 
any growth that the sketches may show, but far more upon the 
hope that the inspiration given will prove sufficient to carry 
these promising children to future study—that the feeling for 
beauty and its creation will become a fixed part of their lives 


and find its expression in whatever line of work they may 
follow. 


ANNA V. HORTON 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOLS EXHIBITION 


The Educational Department of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
is arranging an Exhibition of the work of the High Schools and 
Junior High Schools of the city to be held in the corridor 
leading to the Children’s Museum through July and August. 
The object of the Exhibition is to show the influence of the Art 
Museum upon the schools, not only with reference to the 
handicraft work, but also to English and History classes. 

The Exhibition will include examples of pottery, needlework, 
block-printing, card-board construction, design, drawing and 
printing, as well as of the work in English and History, each of 
the thirty High and Junior High Schools having been invited 
to send five objects that will best represent its activities in con- 
nection with the Museum. 

As an example of the way in which the schools are using the 
Museum, West Junior High School is exhibiting a book of 
“Knight Lore.” The text is a description of the times of the 
knights and customs of the courts and castles, which was given 
as an English lesson after a visit to the Museum for the study of 
armor. The illustrations are sketches of favorite pieces from 
the Armor Collection. Selections from Lowell’s “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” have been included as examples of printing, and 
the colored cover-page depicting a feudal castle represents a 
problem in art. 

Many schools are exhibiting work that was recently shown at 
the Western Art Teachers’ Association meeting in Detroit. 

It is the hope of both the Public Schools and the Museum that 
the Exhibition, as a recognition of artistic and skilled effort, 
may be encouraging to all students who visit it, and that it may 
show to an interested public something of the work being done 
in Cleveland through the close co-operation of its Schools and 
Museum. ‘ 

. M. D. 


LEPERE ETCHINGS 


Beginning with the first week of July and continuing through- 
out the summer months, the Print Department hopes to place 
in Gallery XI a representative exhibition of Lepére’s prints, 
borrowed from Cleveland collectors and supplemented by a few 
etchings from its own collections. 
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With the death of the master-etcher, Auguste Lepére, in 1918, 
there passed one who is not unworthy of that small company of 
which Rembrandt, Meryon and Whistler make part. Recog- 
nition of his genius was long ago accorded by connoisseurs, but 
only in the last few years has the rank and file come to appre- 
ciate him. Born in Paris in 1849, the son of the French sculptor, 
Francois Lepére, the boy was early placed with Smeeton, the 
English engraver. Perhaps from his father’s clever use of his 
hands came Lepére’s characteristic versatility, which makes him 
comparable with the men of the Renaissance. His book- 
bindings were notable, and he excelled in etching, engraving in 
colors, and drypoint. In its infinite detail his work with the 
wood-block reminds one of the early German engravers. 

It is said that Lepére did not paint directly from nature and it 
is certainly true that there is a great deal of romanticism in the 
Vendean pictures; nevertheless there is a simple, direct and 
vigorous handling in them which is traceable to his use of the 
etching needle. He delighted in homely country scenes in his 
etchings and rendered details of this simple life with the keenest 
relish. There is poetry in them all, however, and especially in 
his beautiful tree groupings one feels the master, the interpre- 
ter, at work. They are not mere representations of nature. 
Sometimes there is over-emphasis perhaps, particularly in re- 
working the darks. It is also true that the earlier proofs, with- 
out the multitude of detail and the small but restless groups 
that he sometimes added, are apt to be more pleasing. 


Of all his plates perhaps most has been written about those 
of queer out-of-the-way partsof ancient Paris; Sur les Toits, prés 
Nétre Dame, which we are showing, is one of these. The apse of 
the cathedral at the right is silhouetted against a sunlit sky but 
in Le Grand Marché aux Pommes, on the Seine, the delicately 
traced cathedral melts into a sky in which the artist has dared 
a sun full-on. It is a beautifully unreal effect and he attempts 
it again even more convincingly in the print La Route de la 
Houssoye. In Le Quai de la Rue des Tanneurs 4 Amiens he 
again etches the cathedral silhouette bathed in a luminous 
haze. La Masure inondée shows less striving for effect and there 
is a straight transcription of the actual scene with a few of his 
characteristic figures in the foreground. La vieille Passerelle is 
of this type but of greater beauty and interest, as is his Village 
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de la Meule. There is a harsher but not more vigorous note in 
Vue de Jouy-le-Moutier and Pécheurs fuyants devant l’Orage, 
both of an earlier period. Carriers d’Amérique prés Paris, Aux 
Fortifications, Porte de Versailles, should be mentioned among 
others, and particularly Vue du Port de la Meule, another 
beautiful sunlight effect. W. McC. McK. 


MUSEUM EXTENSION EXHIBITS 


The earliest plans for the Educational work of the Museum in- 
cluded an arrangement with the Cleveland Public Library for 
placing regularly in the branch libraries small exhibits of 
Museum material. To this end the library had made, according 
to museum specifications, twenty display cases. These were 
received in January, 1919, and placed in the Main Library and 
nineteen of the larger branches, usually near the entrance or in 
the main circulating room; in several buildings, on account of 
space, in the children’s room. In these cases the Museum in- 
stalls exhibits which are changed monthly by a member of the 
Museum staff. The library furnished the means of transporta- 
tion for worker and exhibits, until recently when it became 
possible for the Museum to do so. 

The material used for this purpose is in the secondary or 
Educational series, purchased or loaned expressly for educa- 
tional use. It is not possible in the limited space of a Bulletin 
article to give a complete list, but something of the variety of 
the exhibits is indicated by the following examples: American 
Indian Handicraft, Armor, Babylonian Clay Tablets, Cypriote 
Pottery and Glass, Egyptian Jewelry and Pottery, Japanese 
Stencils, Javanese Stencils, Javanese Batik, Korean Costume 
Dolls, several exhibits of material grouped by countries, as 
Alaskan, Philippine, etc. Special exhibits are arranged to meet 
special needs, such as textiles for high school classes in design. 

With each exhibit is sent a booklet of information or sug- 
gestion for use of teacher or librarian, and lists of books or 
references are placed in the case with the exhibit, if books are 
available. Photographs, maps and charts are also used to 
amplify and elucidate. 

An example of the type of exhibit we greatly desire to build 
up, which might be called “How beautiful things are made,” is 
the Bookbinding Exhibit arranged by a professional binder, 
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Exhibit of Fine Bookbinding. Main Circulating Room, 
Carnegie West Library 


Typical Exhibit. Wood Carvings Illustrating Chinese Life and Industries 
i 
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American Indian Exhibit. Children’s Room, Miles Park Library 
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showing the materials and processes of artistic bookbinding. 
Other exhibits along this line which we already have are: The 
making of Cloissoné, Japanese Wood-cutting and Block Print- 
ing, and several of the Photo-Mechanical Engraving Processes 
shown step by step. 


In circulating the exhibits among the libraries an effort is 
made to suit them to the understanding of the community, or, 
if the case is in a children’s room,to install an exhibit of especial 
interest to children. An exhibit which is intensely interesting 
to high school students in connection with art or history 
courses, may make no appeal whatever in a library in one of the 
poorer parts of town. Though the exhibits are small, and as yet 
far from our ideal of what they should be, librarians speak 
repeatedly of the interest shown in them by both adults and 
children. Numerous library patrons have been reminded of relics 
and curiosof theirown and several libraries have had very credit- 
able exhibitions. The cases are very frequently used in this way. 

Lantern-slide talks and stories about the exhibit or the time 
or country from which it came are sometimes given. The 
Museum has a portable lantern, and a large collection of slides 
to draw upon. At one library where a series of King Arthur 
legends was to be told in the story hour during the winter, an 
Armor exhibit was installed early in the autumn, a collection 
of King Arthur pictures in color loaned for the children’s room 
bulletin boards, and a talk on armor and the days of its use 
given to several hundred children. The Japanese Doll exhibit 
leads to a talk on Japanese child life, and the Chinese Miniature 
Models which are among the most popular of the exhibits, to 
the showing of many interesting slides of Chinese life. A boy’s 
club at Hiram House used the Museum exhibits as the basis for 
their winter program. 

In addition to the exhibits placed in the cases in the branch 
libraries, exhibits have been regularly installed in two settle- 
ment-house libraries, the Normal School library, six high school 
libraries (including Lakewood), and four grammar school 
libraries which fortunately had locked display cases. Loans of 
special material to teachers for class room use have also been 
made, the requirement being that there be securely locked 
cases in which to place it. 

Exhibits in high schools are as a rule related to some phase 
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of the school work. Attention is usually called to them in an 
article written by a student reporter in the high school paper. 
The librarian at East Technical High School reported that one 
Armor exhibit was studied by a Forge class, an Art class and a 
class in English literature. It is much to be regretted that so 
few of the high schools have available exhibit cases since 
museum material does so much to vivify history and literature 
and is so necessary in the study of art. 

The number of exhibits loaned during the past year (206), 
might have been very much larger had there been more cases in 
which to place them. Several Cleveland Heights schools are to 
have cases similar to those in the libraries and it is to be hoped 
that more city schools may have them in the future. More 
exhibit material is greatly needed to round out what we already 
have. To assemble a good collection requires time and pains- 
taking search as well as money. R.F.R. 


EXHIBITIONS | 


A group of contemporary American bronzes has been arranged 
in the Rotunda and in Galleries VII and VIII of the Museum for 
the month of June and the first weeks of July. They are pieces 
representing the work of members of the National Sculpture 
Society, which were assembled and sent on circuit through The 
American Federation of Arts. 

Many of the well known names of American sculptors are 
represented, among them Herbert Adams, Robert Aitken, Ches- 
ter Beach, Daniel Chester French, Isidore Konti,Victor Salva- 
tore, A. A. Weinman, and Janet Scudder. Most of the pieces 
are small with a few of larger size. Of these perhaps one of the 
most interesting figures is the Garden Figure by Robert Aitken 
illustrated on the cover of the Bulletin, whose splendid work, 
“The Fountain of the World” was one of the central features of 
the sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. There are 
other fine pieces, the Lincoln of Daniel Chester French, a 
replica in smaller size of the life-size statue in Lincoln, Nebraska; 
a fine Mother and Child by Konti; The Wave and Infant 
Burbank by Chester Beach, and a group of charming animal 
studies by Grace Mott Johnson, Laura Gardin Fraser, Sarah 
Morris Greene and Phimister Proctor. 

The exhibition should cause a great deal of interest because 
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of the large number of Clevelanders who own or are interested 
in the development of American bronzes. 

During the months of July and August Gallery IX will be 
rearranged with a special exhibition of American Paintings 
owned in Cleveland. This should give an interesting oppor- 
tunity for many Clevelanders to become more familiar with the 
work of American artists. ” 

W. M. M. 


NOTE 


The Cleveland School of Art has awarded four Saturday scholar- 
ships to pupils of the Museum’s drawing classes whose work 
has merited encouragement. 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
Object Source 
1 etching, by Auguste Lepére, French Albert Roullier Art Gal- 
leries (through The Print 
Club) 
3 etchings, by Louis Orr, American The Artist 
I painting, Christ, by Kenyon Cox, American Robert J. Bulkley 
48 specimens of lace, French (Educational) Mrs. Marie Cros 
1 aeroplane model (Educational) Robert Eliott 
10 medals, French; issued by the French Gov- 
ment during the Great War, 1914-1918 Lawrence Hitchcock 
I vase, Japanese C. T. Loo 
1 etching, by Auguste Lepére, French Mr.and Mrs. M.L. McBride 


(through The Print Club) 
I sampler and 2 framed daguerreotypes, Ger- 


man (Educational) Robert Moses 
1 skirt, Dutch Mrs. Mary Case Miner 
Cast of small section of relief from the Royal 
Temple of Queen Hatshepsut, Egyptian Mrs. Christian Narten 
I specimen of early chintz, American (Educa- 


tional) R. Barton Parker 
2 medals, by American Car and Foundry Com- 

pany, American W. Frank Purdy 
1 sketch, by A. M. Willard, American Jacob B. Perkins 


1 marble head, 2 masks, 1 bronze mirror, 1 
bronze tripod, 1 terra-cotta mould, 1 per- 
fume vase, and I seated figure Mrs. John Huntington 
1 axe, North American (Educational) Gustave Runge 
12 Japanese prints: 
1 by Kiychiro 
1 by Hiroshige 
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1 by Shunjo 
1 by Shunko 
1 by Shunsen 
1 by Shunsho 
1 by Harunobu 
1 teapot, by Jacob Hurd, American 
2 etchings, by Charles A. Platt, American 


J. H. Wade 


E. L. Whittemore 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object 
Special Exhibition of 98 paintings, drawings 
and etchings, by Charles H. Woodbury, 
American 
Special Exhibition of 31 paintings, by William 
Ritschel, American 
I ornament of slate and jade, Mexican 
1 Cashmere shawl, Indian 
II pieces of porcelain: 
4 platters, 1 sugar-bowl, 2 cups, 1 cooler, 
1 vegetable dish, Lowestoft; 2 jugs, Meissen 
1 bronze statue, Flight of Night, by Paul Man- 
ship, American 
I pottery bowl, Chinese 
2 paintings, by Hiroshige, 1 painting, by Toyo- 
hiro, Japanese 
Special Exhibition of 50 bronzes, by various 
American artists 


18 pieces of silver: 
I teapot, 2 sugar tongs, 14 spoons, I salver, 
American 
1 tile, Mexican 
Collection of 107 medallions, by Josiah Wedg- 
wood, English 
I painting, Madonna and Saints, Spanish 
School 
1 fragment of hand woven coverlet, and 2 em- 
broidered caps, American (Educational) 
2 embroidered cushions, Chinese 
Special Exhibition of 385 items, by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen 
2 porcelain plates and 1 porcelain vase, coral, 
18th century, Chinese 


IIo 


Lent by 


The Artist 

The Artist (through the 
Albright Art Gallery) 

Major H. S. Bryan 

F. Martien Cook 


Mrs. M. M. Curtis 


Ralph King 

C. W. Magrath 

S. H. Mori 

National Sculpture Society 


(through The American 
Federation of Arts) 


Miss E. A. Nash 
Mrs. P. J. Opperman 
Dr. Roger G. Perkins 
Mrs. J. S. Pritchard 


Mrs. E. A. Ruggles 
J. Ko-Fei Shen 


Various Owners 


Worcester R. Warner 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 


$25,000 
5,000 
1,000 


Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute 100 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
Annual Members, who pay annually 10 


The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 

ADMISSION 
Open Daily from 9 a.m. to § p.in., except as 
follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 

GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily, Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday evening during lecture season 
7 tog. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 60 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
On Wednesdays before lectures dinner is 
served at 6:30 for $1.00 to those making reser- 
vations before 3 p.m. 
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